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TODAY AND TOMORROW. 
By Gerald Massey. 
High hopes that burned like stars 
sublime 


Go down i’ the heavens of freedom, 
And true hearts perish in the time 
We bitterliest need ’em; 
But never sit we down and say 
There's nothing left but sorrow; 
We walk the wilderness today, 
The promised land tomorrow. 


Our birds of song are silent now, 
There are no flowers blooming; 

Yet life beats in the frozen bough, 
And Freedom's spring is coming! 

And Freedom's tide comes up alway, 
Theugh we may strand in sorrow: 

And our good bark, aground today, 
Shall float again tomorrow. 


Through all the long, dark night of 
years 
The people's cry ascendeth, 
And earth is wet with blood and 


tears; 
But our meek sufferance endeth! 
The few shall not forever sway, 
The many moil in sorrow; 
The powers of hell are strong today, 
But Christ shall rise tomorrow. 


Though hearts brood o'er the past, our 
eyes 
With smiling futures glisten, 

For, lo! our day bursts up the skies; 
Lean out your souls and listen! 
The world rolls Freedom’s radiant 

way, 
And ripens with her sorrow. 
Keep heart! who bear the cross today 
Shall wear the crown tomorrow. 


O Youth! flame-earnest, still aspire 
With energies immortal! 

To many a heaven of desire 
Our yearning opes a portal; 

And though Age wearies by the way 
And hearts break in the furrow, 
We'll sow the golden grain today— 

The harvest comes tomorrow. 


Build up heroic lives, and all 
Be like a sheathen sabre, 

Ready to flash out at God’s call, 
O Chivalry of Labor! 

Triumph and Toil are twins, and aye 
Joy suns the cloud of sorrow; 

And ’tis the martyrdom today 
Brings victory tomorrow. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In Wisconsin, the joint resolution 
introduced by Senator Stout in favor 
of a constitutional amendment grant- 
ing full suffrage to women has passed 
the Senate without a dissenting vote. 


The woman suffrage question keeps 
cropping up in the most unexpected 
places. American suffragists did not 
know that the movement had as yet 
touched the British West Indies at all, 
but here comes a despatch from Ja- 
maica, as unexpected as the news of 
the earthquake: “In the Legislature 
on March 24 the government just man- 





aged to secure enough votes to defeat 
a motion to give the franchise to wo- 
men.” 





Not only is Mr. Asquith being un- 
mercifully cartooned in England te- 
cause of his attitude in regard to votes 
for women, but the ridicule is spread- 
ing to Europe and America. A recent 
German cartoon Mr. Asquith 
standing on the steps of Parliament 
House, guarded on either side by six 
burly policemen. One of them is 
watching through a_ spy-glasrs the 
movements of a woman in the far dis- 
tance. Underneath is written, “Run 
now, and you will get home safe!’ 


shows 


Mrs. Ida H. Harper sails today for 
London, and will report the greii 
meetings of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance for the New York 
Sun and the Boston Transcript. 

The bill to allow a slight increase in 
the tax levy for the benefit of the 
Boston schools is in danger of defeat. 
It is opposed by the Merchants’ Asso 
ciation of Boston and by other power- 
ful interests. The measure is of the 
most urgent necessity. The school sup- 
plies for the children have already 
been scrimped to the last limit, the 
paper and pencils furnished are of so 
poor a quality that the pupils can 
hardly write with them, there are not 
school books enough to go around, the 
windows are washed only twice a yesr. 
and the school committee are in des- 
peration. Let each of our readers 
write to his or her member of the 
Legislature. The last place where a 
community can with wisdem econo- 
mize is on the education of the chil- 
dren, and it is the last department of 


the city government that would be 
forced to economize if the mothers 


had « vote. 





THE NEW TARIFF. 


The new tariff bill is proving a great 
educator to women. Frances E. Wil- 
lard pointed out that “the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Golden Rule are 
voted up voted election 
day,” and thoughtful women interested 
in reforms have long seen that it was 
to shut out 
issues that half 
of the which includes more 
than two-thirds of the church mem- 
bers and less than 6 per cent. of the 
criminals. But now even the thought- 
less woman is learning that the price 
of almost everything which she uses 
may be voted up or voted down on 
election day, and this is doing more 
to make her wish for the ballot than 
anything that has happened for a long 
time. A formidable prote:t is rising 
all over the country. in Chicago 
alone, 350,000 women are reported to 
have signed the petition against the 
proposed increase of duties, and four 
or five women will take it to Washing- 
ton in person, And no one among the 
many male opponents of the new tariff 
has suggested to these ladies that a 
woman's place is at home. 


or down on 


unwise as well as unjust 


from a vote on such 


people 





IDAHO TO THE FRONT. 





view of the prophecies that 
ruin 


suffrage would both 
the moral interests and the business 
interests of any State adopting it, 
there is particular pleasure in reading 
this report sent from Idaho by George 
E. Paddock to the Chicago Advance: 

Again Idaho has moved to the front 
in the world’s work. The water has 
been turned into the government ca- 
nal and run down to the Deer Flat 
Reservoir to establish the largest 
man-made lake in the world. This 
is the lake which the government has 
made to provide water for the famous 
Boise-Payette Irrigation project. The 
lake is to be filled with the surplus 
water in the Boise River during the 
winter and spring months, when gen- 
eral irrigation is not needed, and then, 
as the water runs lower in the river 
in later summer, and is not sufficient 
to irrigate the land under the canal 
system, this great lake will be drawn 
off into the canal, and make it thus 
possible to irrigate thousands of acres 
of ground that otherwise would be 
useless. 


In 
woman 


A Great Occasion. 


Of course the turning of water into 
this canal was a great occasion. The 


government has been building a great 





dam across the Boise River just where 
it comes out of the canyon into the 
vailey some seven miles up the river 


from Boise City. The cost is some- 
thing over $200,480. From this dam 
to the Deer Ilat Reservoir there is 


a’ main canal thirty miles long, which 
has cost more than $730,000. It was 
worth going to see such a project as 
that started on its work of making ¢ 
desert to “bud and blossom as the 
rose,”’ | 
Local Optien Bill. 
In other things than _ irrigation, ; 
Idaho is also showing herself not | 
| 





hind in the world’s advancement. 
The tenth Legislature has closed, and 
during its sixty days of work has 
given us a fine County Local Option 
Bill, and the brewers themselves say 
that 90 per cent. of the Staie will be 
“dry” inside of two yeirs. 
Direct Primary Law. 

They have alsc given us a Direct 
’rimary Law, thus taking the task of 
the party boss away from him and 
siving the people of this great new 
State the opportunity of doing things 


themselves. | 
To Help the Children. | 
They also gave us a_e children’s 


Ilome-Finding Bill, with an appro- 
priation of $20,000 for taking care of 
our helpless children, provided we 
raise $20,000 more, a thing we are go- 
ing to do, and put up a home worthy 
of the State fast growing into prom- | 
inence, ' 
A Good Governor. | 

The Legislature did many other 
good things which were directly ie | 





the moral uplift and betterment of the 
people and not altogether for the al- 
mighty dollar. Our new Governor 
helped to bring all this to pass. He 
has stood for the keeping of the party 
pledges, and from his first message to 
the signing of such bills as the party 
had pledged, he presented a firm front. 
The Direct Vrimary Law owes him 
double credit. Senator Heyburn is 
opposed to that law and kept the 
State Republican Convention from 
putting it in its platform, but many 
county platforms stood for it, and the 
Democratic party stood for it, and 
Goy. Brady rallied frierds enough to 
pass a good Primary Elections bill. 

Gov. Brady, in a recent letter to the 
N. Y. World, declared that woman suf- 
frage had been of the greatest bene- 
fit to the State. 

The Legislature adjourned without 
taking any action on the proposal to 
reperl woman suffrage. 
ebullition of spleen on the part of the 
defeated and 
taken seriously. 


It was a mere 


whiskey men, Wis not 


The Legislature passed a scientific 
temperance instruction law which pro- 
the teaching all the 
grades, and for lectures before teach- 


vides for in 
educational 
an indeter- 

as now 
everywhere 


institutes and 
It 


sentence law, 


ers’ asso- 


ciations. also 


minate 


passed 
such is 


earnestly advoceted by 
the friends of prison reform. 


HOGS OR CHILDREN? 


Mrs. Mary Crowell of Byron, IIL, 
has won a great reputation as a raiser 
of high-grade hogs. Buyers compete 
for her animals, and they bring the 
largest market price. George Pratt, 
hog-buyer for Armour & Co., is re- 
ported as saying: “On general prin- 
ciples | to woman suf- 
frage, but a woman who can raise as 


am opposed 


good droves of hogs as Mrs. Crowe}l 
can is as much entitled to a vote as I 
am.” This shows the _ incomplete- 
ness of the purely commercial view of 
the woman question which largely pre- 
vails in the financial world. A wo- 
man who can raise fine hogs is de- 
clared to be worthy to cast a ballot, 
but a woman who raises a family of 
fine children, as thousands of women 
are doing, is not thought deserving of 
a vote. Which is worth more, hogs 
or boys and girls? 





IN THE MAGAZINES. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott have articles for and 
against woman suffrage in the Out- 
look for April 3. It is needless to say 
which has the better of the argument. 





Mrs. Clarence Mackay has an inter- 
view on woman suffrage in Munsey’s 
Magazine for April which all suffra- 
gists would enjoy reading. The pe- 
riodicals are full of our question, pro 
or con. 


Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker writes an 
amusing letter to the current issue of 





Life. She tells the editor that, as he 


has taken up the cause of ill-used ani- | 
mals, she wishes he would come to the 
relief of another persecuted class, th »! 
women the enfranchised States. 
They are maligned by anti-suffragists 


ot 





all over the world who know nothing 
about them, and besieged with letters 
telegrams inquirers in all | 
of country, asking | 

how woman suffrage works. | 
| 

THE YELLOW-RIBBON SPEAKER. | 





and from 


quarters our own 


The Yellow-Ribbon Speaker, book 
of equal rights and recita- 
tions, compiled Anna H 
Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell and Lucey 
E. Anthony, a 243 pages, 
may ordered Woman's 
Journal Office, cents, 
paid; it will 
premium to anyone obtaining new 
subscriber to the Woman's Journal at 


$1.50. i 


a 
readings 
by Rev. 
of 
the 
50 


volume 


be from 


price post 


or be sent free as a 


a 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 


| 

At the recent meeting of the Colle- | 
giate Equal Suffrage League of New. 
York at the Waldorf-Astoria, there 


were addresses by the president, Miss 
Caroline Lexow, by James H. Hiec‘ey, | 
Charles C. Burlingame and Prof. John 
Dewey of Columbia University. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Jean Gordon, factory inspector 
in New Orleans, has been invited by 
the Street Carmen's Union of that city 


to give an address on child labor ac 
their next meeting. 
Viola B. Squires of Chicago has re- 


and written a 
letter to the County Attorney explain- 


fused to pay her taxes 


ing that her refusal is meant as a pro- 
test taxation 
sentation, 


against without repre- 


Miss Mary Proctor, the astronomer, 
has returned from England, where she 
has been giving lectures. She brought 
to the Sunshine Society in New York 
75 foreign post-cards, including many 
from the Orient. These to be 
mailed as Easter gifts for “shut-ins.”’ 


are 


Mrs. George Cornwallis West, for- 
merly Lady Randolph Churchill, well 
;} known in New York society many 
years ago as Jennie Jerome, is soon to 
visit that city, for the first time in 
many yeurs, as a lecturer, under the 
auspices of the League for Political 
Education. 

Anne Warner, whose book, “The 
Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary,” is now 


The general topic was “Methods of 
Work,” and Prof. Dewey, who has 
been considered sincere but conserva- 
tive, somewhat astonished his audi- 
ence by the radical tone of his re- 
marks. He tokl the girls that the 
cause would never succeed until they | 


did something to make it a live politi- | 
cal issue. 

He related his experience with one 
of the State Assemblymen, Beverly 
Robinson. Te had written, explaining 
that he was one of the Assemblyman’s 
constituents, and asking him to 
what he could to have the woman suf- 
frage amendment submitted to the vot- 


do 


ers. He got this reply: 
“The one fundamental objection to 
presenting a constitutional amend- 


ment to the people for action is that | 
it is not discussed. Not one man in a 
hundred knows what he is voting on 
when he goes into the voting booth, 
and not five in a hundred, as a gen- 
eral rule, even know that a constitu- 
tional amendment comes before them 
for action The records show that 
practically every amendment present- 
ed to the people has been adopted by 
a blind vote.” 


Prof. Dewey said that the letter 
needed no comment. If anyone want- 
ed to start a movement for the dis- 


franchisement of men and wished for | 
material he would be perfectly willing 
to loan the letter. 

Col. Mesrop Nevton Khan. of the 
ersian Legation, told the collegiate 
sulffragists that they ought to go to 
work the way the revolutionists did in 
Persia, Russia and Turkey—dquietly 
and secretly, but with perfect organi- 
zation. It was of much more impo t- 
ance to canvass the tenement houses 
than to hold public meetings. 


The Stanford University Chapter of 
the Collegiate Equal Suffrage League, 
which was organized just after the 
visit of Mrs. Maud Wood Park in Feb- 
ruary, has decided to spend what 
money there is in the treasury in Wo- 
man’s Journals, to be sent to all the 
girls’ club houses on the campus, and 
to the reading rooms, and to Encina 
Hall, the young men’s dormitory. 

The chapter has a membership of 
thirty-five. The officers are: President, 
Mrs. J. C. Branner; vice-president, 
Miss Lena Wiltz; secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Harriet Park, all of Stanford 
University. The secretary, Miss Har- 
riet Park (a daughter of Mrs. Alice L. 
Park), writes: 

“We have had three very enthusias- 
tic meetings since Feb. 12, and the 
girls are showing great interest in the 
suffrage question, a wholly new inter- 
est. Mrs. Colby has addres:ed the 
university girls, and Dr. Jordan will 
speak on woman suffrage this month.” 





Opponents of woman suffrage who 
argue against the sacrifice of domestic 
duties for political inte-ests will note 
that, at the Copenhagen elections 
where women voted and were vo‘el 
for, ample accommodation was provid- 





ed for baby carriages.—N. Y. World. 


its twelfth 
her Boston 


in printing, has just sent 
to publishers, from her 
home in Germany, the proofs of her 
new “In a Way.” 
This book has a serious side, dealing 


story, Mysterious 


) With love and sacrifice, but it also has 


Mrs. 


post-mistress. 


humor, in as the village 


Ray 


\Irs. 
one 
the 


of 


L. of Denver, 
best educators of 
West, has made a member 
the board of trustees of the Colo- 
rado State Normal school at Greeley. 
The Denver News says: “Mrs. 
fell was State Superintendent of Pub- 
lie three She 
clubwoman as 
an educator, and her appointment will 


Grenfell 
known 


Helen 
the 


been 


Gren- 


Instruction for terms. 


ix as well known as a 
be heartily indorsed by the women of 


the State, regardless of polities.” 


Mis. Matthew Scott of Bloomington, 
Il., the admin- 
istration president-gen- 
of the National of the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. has served the society in 
many capacities and is well qualified, 
it is believed, to carry on to successful 
completion the inaugurated 
by the retiring president-general, Mrs. 
Donald McLean. Mrs. Scott is the 
widow a wealthy coal miner and 
managed his interests 
She is a sister of Mrs. 


selected 


candidate 


has been as 
for 
eral Society 


She 


measures 


of 
has personally 
since his death. 


Adlai Stevenson, who was formerly 
president-general of the Daughters. 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, 


justice of the peace for Evanston, IIl., 
points out that the new tariff does not 
furnish the first example of discrimin- 
ation against women. She is reported 
as saying: “Did you ever stop to think 
that the women got the worst of it 
even as far back as 1773? Do you re- 
call the Boston Tea Party, when our 
forefathers tipped 340 tea 
over into Boston harbor in their fight 
for the principle that taxation without 
representation is tyranny? You will 
notice that it was a woman’s luxury 
that was sacrificed. If it had been 
tobacco instead of tea, the tax would 
have been paid.” 


chests of 


Fannie Crosby, the famous blind 
hymn writer, has just celebrated her 
eighty-ninth birthday at Bridgeport, 
Conn. Miss Crosby, who has been 
blind almost from birth, was born in 
southeastern New York. She was a 
pupil in the New York Institute for 
the Blind, and was afterward for some 
time a teacher there. Her hymns are 
known the world over. She has writ- 
ten hundreds of sacred songs, the best 
known being “Safe in the Arms of 
Jesus,” “Saved by Grace,” and “Rescue 
the Perishing.”’ She still active, 
though she has attained so great an 
age. She wrote a special hymn in 
honor of her birthday, which was set 
to familiar music and sung in the 
First Methodist Church of the city 
where she resides, on the evening of 
the day. 


is 
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INTERNATIONAL SUFFRAGE AL- 
LIANCE. 


An Executive Meeting of the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance 
will be held in London, April 26 to 
May 1, inclusive. The affiliated Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Associations 
of the following sixteen countries 
will each be entitled to send six dele- 
gates and six alternates: Australia, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Denmark, Finland, 
Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, 
Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Russia, 
South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United States of America. A 
special invitation to send fraternal 
delegates is extended to all National 
Associations which are in sympathy 
with our movement. Individuals, of 
whatever race, nativity or creed, who 
believe in the right of the woman 
citizen to protect her interests in so- 
ciety by the ballot, are invited to be 
present. 

The great forward movement to 
establish self-government for men, 
which has made such giant strides 
within the past half century, will not 
end until equal political rights are 
extended to women and men alike. 
That woman suffrage will ere long be- 
come an established fact, as it already 
is in Australia, New Zealand, Norway, 
Finland and four of the United States 
of America, is no longer a question. 
What nation will be the first to uplift 
the standard of justice to women, and 
what will be the date of its action, 
are the only points in doubt. Interna- 
tional counsel and international co- 
operation are needed to accelerate the 
progress of the movement. All per- 
sons interested in this greatest of 
present-day problems are sure of a 
welcome. 

Come one, come all. 

Carrie Chapman Catt, 
President, 
2 West 86th Street, New York, U.S. A. 
Dr. Jur. Anita Augspurg, 
lirst Vice-President, 
Paul Strasse 25, Hamburg, Germany. 
Millicent Fawcett, LL. D., 
Second Vice-President, 
2 Gower Street, London, England. 
Rachel Foster Avery, 

Swarthmore, Pa., U. S. 
Ibr. Kathe Schirmacher, 

Notre Dame des Champs, 


A., 


63 Rue 
Paris, 
Martina Kramers, 
KXKruiskade, Rotterdam, Holland, 
Secretaries. 
Stanton Coit, 
Treasurer, 


92 


Mrs. 


30 Hyde Park Gate, London, England. 

The delegates from the United 
States will be Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
Pennsylvania: Mrs. William M. Ivins, 
New York; Mrs. L. A. Coonley Waru, 
Illinois; Rev. Mary A. Safford, lowa; 


Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, New York, 
and Mrs. M. LaReine Baker, Washing- 


ton; alternates: Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 
Pennsylvania: Miss Katherine Ivins. 
New York; Mis. Mary A. Wilmarth, 
Illinois; Mrs. William H. Parsons, 
New York: Miss Caroline Crossett., 
New York, and Miss Kangley, Wash- 
ington. 


UNDERGRADUATES ADMIT BOY- 
COTT. 


The truthful and fearless piesenta-~ 
tion of “The Shame of Wesleyan” by 
the New York Independent has drawn 
from Roy B. Chamberlin, president of 
the undergraduate body, a plea which 
is a confession of low ideals and sys- 


tematic injustice, and justifies the 
severity of the Independent’s criti- 
cism. The most remarkable part of 


it is the apparent unconsciousness of 
the writer that, on his own showing, 
the male undergraduates have taken 
an ungentlemanly and unchristian at- 
titude towards their feminine fellow 
students. He says: 

“The facts of the matter are these: 
We, undergraduates, have, for some 
fifteen years, been very strongly op- 
posed to coeducation, and we have 
never attempted to hide our senti- 


ments on the subject under a bushel. 
The policy 


adopted by the students 


has always been to have no social re- 
lations with the girls. This end was 
secured simply by avoiding opportuni- 
ties of meeting them in a formal way, 
and, not having been formally intro- 
duced to them, we refrained from ad- 
dressing them on the streets. ‘ 

The presence of the women has been 
simply ignored; we have gone on 
about our business as if they were not 
present. When a girl has 
come here as a student, she must have 
known just what the conditions were, 
for most of them are residents either 
in the city or in nearby towns. And 
the majority of the women in college 
are not those that would be invited to 
college affairs under any circum- 
| Stances. That does not happen simply 
because they are women. Our action, 


throughout, has been one of passive 
ignoring. The women in col- 


lege are not opposed because they are 
women, but because they are in col- 
lege. Our action has never been taken 
because of individual dislikes, but al- 
ways because of the principle involved 
—the necessity of Wesleyan being a 
college for men alone, as was origin- 
ally intended.” 


In other words, by Mr. Chamberlin’s 
admission, the young lady students, 
for no fault of their own, have for 
fifteen years been subjected to a social 
boycott by their fellow students such 
as no gentleman would be guilty of 
inflicting. That the male students 
can admit it without a blush shows 
a lack of respect for womanhood and 
|disregard of the rights of fellow- 
students that deserve and will re- 
ceive public reprobation and contempt. 

lor this disgraceful affair some of 
the faculty of the institution will 
not escape a large share of responsi- 
bility. They, equally with the male 
students, are implicated. The stigma 
will stick, H. B. B. 


ANNE NEWPORT ROYALL 





One of the most picturesque femi- 
nine individualities that have made 
themselves influential in American 
public life was Anne Newport Royall, 
the most widely-known woman of her 
age and country while she walked the 
earth, but long since forgotten. 

Sven in the city of Washington 
where, for nearly a quarter of a cen- 


newspaper, she is dimly 
an “infidel,” a “black- 
a traducer 


liant weekly 
recalled 
mailer,” 


as 
and 
in the Potomac river as 
seold.” 

But an admirable biography of Anne 
Royall, by Sarah Harvey Vorter, M.A., 
just published in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
by the Torch Light Press Shop*, shows 


a 


her to have been a sane, generous, 
fearless, public-spirited woman of 
genius, whose personal history was 
closely intertwined with the early 
growth of our republic. It was her | 
fate, like that of Thomas Paine, to 


come into collision with a narrow and 
now almost obsolete theology, 
avow her opposition to it with unspar- | 
ing severity. In consequence, in her 
as in his, illustrious public 
vices have been More- | 
over, she championed Masonry | 
when it was intensely unpopular. Al!- 
most entire editions of her books in its | 
bought and destroyed by | 
Mrs. Royall worked for 
Sunday mails, liberal | 
laws, separation ot | 
church and State, From 1824 to 
1831, aided by the she trav- 
eled and lectured extensively, publish- 
ing meanwhile a novel and ten vol- 
umes of travels. From 1831 to her} 
death in 1854, she edited, in Washing- 
ton, a weekly newspaper first called 
“Paul Pry,” afterwards “The Hunt- 
dess,” so full of mental viacity that 
wrote is still of value. 
Newport was in Mary- 
June 11, 1769, was taken thence 
three years later to Virginia, and 


case ser- 
undervalued. 


Free 


defence were 
its opponents. 
sound money, 
immigration 

etc. 


Masons, 


what she 
Anne born 


land, 


tury, she edited and published a bril- | 


of eminent | 
men who narrowly escaped a ducking | 
“common | 


and to| 


country’s welfare, 


| courted 


at last succeeded in doing so. In 1833, 
at 64 years of age, she went to Wash- 
ington in hopes of securing a pension 
for her husband’s services as an officer 
of the American Revolution. There 
she found friends and admirers, and 
became an influential journalist for 
twenty-one years. We wish that space 
would permit us to give a brief sum- 
mary of her energetic and useful life. 
We urge every suffragist, who would 
learn the early beginnings of woman’s 
public services in this country, to se- 
cure a copy of this most interesting 
memoir. In a valuable article on 
“Early Journalism in Washington,” 
Dr. Ainsworth R. Spofford, for nearly 
forty years librarian of Congress, 
says:— 

“That Anne Royall was regarded as 
a horrid creature by many is most 
true. But it is equally true that she 
had many friends wherever she went, 
and that she was not without kindli- 
ness and even charity. The world’s 
judgment of erratic persons who be- 
come prominent in any age is apt to 
be severe, but a more impartial judg- 
ment holds in fair balance the good 
and evil in human character, and re- 
fuses to condemn too harshly the 
struggling and industrious woman 
who, in a ruder age than ours, con- 
quered adversity and ate her hard- 


earned ‘bread in the sweat of her 
brow.” 

In the last editorial she ever wrote 
she says:— 
| “We trust in Heaven for three 
things: First, that Members may give 


us the means to pay for this paper— 
perhaps three or four cents a Member. 
A few of them are behind hand in 
their subscriptions, but the fault is not 
theirs; it was owing to Sally’s sick- 
ness, Others again have paid us from 
two to six dollars. Our printer is a 
poor man. We have only thirty-one 
cents in the world, and for the first 
time since we have resided in this 
city—thirty-one years—we were unable 
to pay our last month’s rent. Had not 
our landlord been one of the best of 
men we should have been stript by 
this time; but we shall get that from 
our humble friends. 

“Second, that Washington may es- 
capes that dreadful courge, the 
cholera. 

“Our third prayer (and these were 
Anne Royall’s last printed words) is 
that the union of these States may be 
eternal.” 

Quietly, almost painlessly, old Mrs. 
Royall died on the first day of Octo- 


ber, 1854. The world had run by her. 
Washington papers announced her 
death only by the following curt no- 
tice: 

Yesterday morning, the first inst., 


Mrs. Anne Royall, at a very advanced 
age. Her funeral will take place this 
afternoon at 3 o’clock from her late 
residence on B street and Capiiol Hill, 
where her acquaintances are respect- 
fully invited to attend without further 
notice. 





Her biographer, Sarah Harvey Por- 
| ter, remarks: 
“Next day the Intelligencer con- 


tained two columns reviewing the life 
and works of Madame De Sevigné. Of 
the able American woman whose 
whole life’s thought was given to her 
not one word was 
Congressional ceme- 
the cenotaphs of 


spoken. In the 


tery, surrounded by 


|many of the men who in life feared or 


her pen, almost’ within 
stone’s throw of the great white dome 
towards which her heart-strings and 
her brain-fibres were turning— 
Anne Royall, war-worn widow of 
gallant oiticer of the American Revolu- 
lies forgotten in an unmarked 
grave.” H. B 


a 
ever 
a 
tion, 
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FINDER. 


MRS. PATH- 





An 
cence of Mrs. 
contributed to 


extremely interesting 
Mary A. Livermore 1s 

the Massachusetts 
Magazine by Mr. George Sheldon of 
Deerfield, Mass., to whose research 
work we already owe so much. When 
Marietta, O., celebrated its centennial 
in 1888, there was a great gathering of 


reminis- 





thence to Pennsylvania. There, sur- 
rounded and harrassed by hostile In- 
dians, her father died, and her mother 
married again. Anne’s stepfather soon 


died, and the mother with her two 
children, Anne and James, wandered 
back in utter poverty to Virginia. 


There the family was employed by a 
wealthy and eccentric old Captain Wil- 
liam Royall, who took a great interest | 
in little Anne, and taught her until she | 


became “the most learned woman in 


property, real and personal, But then 
her after-life of poverty and struggle 
began. For ten years her husband’s 
relatives fought to break the will, and 


*Price, $1.50 net. 





the county.” He had a fine library of 
books and the child read them all. In 
1797 Capt. Royall married her For | 
sixteen years Anne was a happy and 
devoted wife, dispensing charity and 
hospitality. Dying in 1813 her hus- | 
band willed her the life use of his| 


distinguished men from many States. 
|Mrs. Livermore was invited to speak 
|on the pioneer women. The town was 
so conservative that serious doubts 
| were felt whether anybody would go 
| to hear her, or whether she might not 
even be received with insult. Iler 
alan and entertainers went to the 
|meeting with hearts full of fear. 
| What was their surprise! 

Every seat in that Vast auditorium 
| was filled, every door was crowded 
| with faces, and on the great platform 
| stood hundreds of the leading men of 
| the Centennial Celebration. Governors 
| crowded U. 8S. Senators, Senators el- 
| bowed Judges of the Supreme Court, 
and officers of the several States. 

For an hour and a half Mrs. Livermore 
held that vast mass of humanity in 
| the hollow of her hand and swayed it 
as she might wave a silken banner. 

. The backbone of conservatism 
was damaged beyond repair. Progress 
and social life succeeded indifference 
and sloth, and the century-old Mariet- 
ta entered on a new era of vital 








thought and action. “Whatever ad- 
vance in woman’s share of civic and 
national life takes place in this great 
Middle West” (writes a correspondent 
of Mr. Sheldon’s) “while few may ap- 
preciate the path-finder, certain it is 
that a wide and upward way began, 
and continues from Mrs. Li\ermore’s 
address at Marietta in 1888.” 





A ROYAL WELCOME. 





Lady Constance Lytton and twenty- 
five other women who had been im- 
prisoned for trying to present a resolu- 
tion to Mr. Asquith were let out the 
other day. The “suffragettes’’ on their 
release are always met by their 
friends at the prison gate and escorted 
in triumph to a breakfast, generally 
followed by a public meeting; but this 
time the welcome was especially nota- 
ble. 

Seven carriages and pairs were 
waiting, each decorated with white, 
purple and green, the colors of the 
Women’s Social and Political Union. 
The released priscners were placed in 
the carriages and taken through Lon- 
don, preceded by nine women riding 
on white horses and a band playing 
the Marseillaise, and followed, first, 
by four groups of women dre:csed to 
represent the four divisions of the 
kingdom, England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales, and next by a procession of 
members on foot, marching with a 
fine display of flying colors, while a 
long line of automobiles, cabs and pri- 
vate carriages brought up the rear, 
all of them decorated with the colors, 
and most of them flying tri-colored 
flags. The prisoners were heartily 
cheered along the route, handkerchiefs 
were waved from the windows, and 
in Camden Road the driver of a big 
dray begged or borrowed a large tri- 
colored flag, fastened it to the top of 
his dray, and joined the procession. 

London has grown used to the sight 
of these processions escorting the re- 
leased prisoners. They are always 
greeted with cheers, and Mrs. T. P. 
O’Connor says that they make con- 
verts every time. 

Lady Constance Lytton has been ad- 
dressing parlor meetings for woman 
suffrage, speaking from memoranda 
which she wrote in prison with her 
own blood, as prisoners in the second 
division—i. e., common criminals, as 
distinguished from political offenders 
—are not allowed pen and ink. Ques- 
tions are constantly being asked of 
the government by members of Parlia- 
ment as to why the women should not 
be treated as political prisoners, since 
knows that that is what 
they are. John Dillon denounced it 
the other day in Parliament as “an 
outrage and a disgrace to the country.” 

The injustice is emphasized by the 
fact that, out of about one thousand 
persons in Ireland lately found guilty 
of cattle-driving—a violent breach of 
the law. but committed for politicai 
reasons—the majority got off scot free 
and the few sent to jail are all treated 
as political prisoners, though, like the 
suffragettes, they refused to promise 
that they would not do it again. 

A. S. 


everybody 


B. 


SCOTCHWOMEN AND DIVORCE. 


Anti-Suffrage Society in Eng- 
America, seems to make 
our side by the ultra- 
reactionary tone of its speakers. A 
Mrs. Colquhoun, ‘Hon. Sec. Kens. 
Branch Anti-Suffrage League,’ an 
Englishwoman, took up the cudgels 
of the unequal divorce law 
day in a Scottish paper in 
which allows a man to 
divorce his wife for infidelity, but 
does not allow a woman to divorce 
her husband for the same cause. Mrs. 
Colquhoun said of the divorce laws: 


The 
land, 
converts 


as in 
to 


defence 
the other 
of England, 


Are they specially unjust to women? 
If so, how would the suffragists alter 
them? The only discoverable inequal- 
ity unfavorable to women is the high- 
er standard of morality required of 
wives under the English law. She 
(the wife) is certainly expected to 
maintain a higher moral standard 
than he, and why? Because the sta- 
bility of the family is far more im- 
perilled by her infidelity than by his. 
What do the suffragists ask for? That 
the woman should be as free in her 
married life as the man—in other 
words, that the legal standard of wife- 
hood should be lowered. Is this “re- 
form” or “license”? If any of 
your readers agree with me that what 
this nation (especially its women) 
wants isa stricter code,a higher sense 
of duty to the family and less diseased 
individualism, let them help to stop 
a pernicious propaganda which is 
poisoning the minds of many of our 
young girls, by joining the Anti-Suf- 
frage League. Let us put it out of 
the power of our sex that a few noisy 
women should force their debased 
standards on us all. The only 








alteration which could be made in the 
present “unequal” marriage law would 
be in the direction of giving women 
greater license. If I were lucky enough 
to have the blood of the old Coven- 
anters in my veins, how should I re- 
gard this claim? Where is the stern 
moral sense that made the Scottish 
nation the most virile in the world? 
A nation that listens idly while its 
women clamour for greater moral 
license and call it their “rights,” must 
surely be in its decadence. 

Mrs. Colquhoun had boasted of mar- 
ried women’s rights of property, etc., 
but she made her special point against 
the suffragists on the divorce law. 
Her letter called out the following 
reply from Helen Fraser: 


As a Scotswoman proud of the fact 
that the divorce laws of my own coun- 
try are equal for men and women, I 
shall be obliged by your granting me 
space in your columns to _ protest 
against the letter of Mrs. Colquhoun. 
How dare Mrs. Colquhoun talk in a 
Scottish newspaper of an equal moral 
law for married men and women as 
meaning the lowering of the legal 
standard of wifehood, and suggest 
that this equality of law is “license” 
for women? The “stern moral sense” 
of Scotland of which she speaks con- 
siders there is one moral law for men 
and women, not two. It would be well 
if Mrs. Colquhoun knew the laws of 
a country before she insulted its wo- 
men by letters of that kind. 

Suffragists tire also of hearing of 
the “few noisy women.” The largest 
suffrage society in this country is con- 
stitutional, and over one and a half 
million of women have petitioned for 
the vote since the present government 
took office. 

Can Mrs. Colquhoun name one wo- 
man prominent in university, college, 
educational, industrial, social reform, 
or public affairs who is not a suffrag- 
ist for every ten I shall name who 
are? Out of 553 medical women, 538 
signed the suffrage petition to Mr. 


Asquith in December. An Artists’ 
League, a _ Writers’ League, an 
Actresses’ League, all exist now, in 


addition to the National Union of Wo- 
men’s Suffrage Societies, of which 
Mrs. Henry Fawcett is president, 
two militant societies, a Liberal 
Suffrage Society and a _ Conser- 
vative and Unionists’ Franchise As- 
sociation. Are the members of these 
a “few noisy women” in Mrs. Colqu- 
houn’s opinion? 

One other pertinent question: Who 
got the Married Women’s Property 
Acts passed? I shall be delighted to 
give Mrs. Colquhoun a little informa- 
tion on that point by sending her the 
list of the committee who worked for 
years to get these Acts. Every wo- 
man on that committee, and practi- 
cally every man, was a suffragist. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 





A bill has been introduced in the 
British Parliament “to amend the 
Law Agents (Scotland) Act, 1873.” Its 
object is to enable women to practise 
as law agents in Scotland. The ques- 
tion arose about five years ago, when 
@ woman asked to be permitted to en- 
ter the profession. No objection was 
raised by the Law Agents’ Society, 
except that the matter did not reaily 
rest with it. Afterwards a case was 
brought before the Court of Session, 
which decided that women could not 
be admitted without specific legisla- 
tion declaring that the word “person” 
in the Act of 1873 included “women.” 
The present bill seeks to remedy that 
defect. Since the question was before 
the courts, Scotch Universities have 
thrown open their law classes to 
women and allowed them to take law 
degrees, and several women in Edin- 
burgh are now undergoing the train- 
ing needed to qualify them as law 
agents. 





AN OBJECT LESSON. 





At the recent town meeting in 
Wolfeboro, N. If., out of the 755 legal 
voters of the town, 390 stayed at home. 
The different political parties had six 
tickets in the field, yet the officers 
were chosen and the business was 
transacted by less than half the men 
of Wolfeboro. Does anyone argue 
that, the majority did not 
care to vote, therefore the more public- 
spirited minority ought to have been 
forbidden to do so? No; that sort of 
reasoning applies only in the case of 
women. 


because 


PLEASANT WORDS. 

A friend in Vermont writes: “This 
beautiful spring day finds us happy 
over the good news of the progress 
that is so apparent all over the coun- 
try in the work for equal political 
rights. I wish I had language to tell 
you how well the Woman's Journal is 
conducted, and the great work it is 
doing for the greatest reform of this 
age. I am always pleased to hear peo- 
ple who look over my Woman’s Jour- 
nal, even though they are not particu- 
larly interested in the emancipation 
of women, say, ‘This is a well-edited 
paper.’”’ 

This good friend encloses a sub- 
stantial check to aid in the work, as 
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a tangible token of her wish that it 
should flourish. 





A friend in Pittsfield, Mass., writes: 
“Having a little leisure this morning, 
I have been going through some of the 
last numbers of the Woman's Journal. 
They certainly are an inspiration.” 





A devoted worker in Churchville, 
N. Y., says: “The paper and its splen- 
did material are a source of delight 
each day of life.” 





A subscriber writes from London, 
England: 

“Your paper is of inestimable value. 
I wish it could be placed in every pub- 


lic library in our country.” 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. Rebecca P. Collins. 





With sincere sorrow we record the 
death of Mrs. Rebecca P. Collins of 
Rockland, Mass., a life-long friend of 
equal suffrage and many other good 
causes, a devoted reader of the Wo- 
man’s Journal, and one of the saint- 
liest of human souls. 

Mrs, Collins was born in Rockland, 
May 24, 1818. She was the eighth of 
the nine children of David and Abigail 
(Studley) Poole. Her father was a 
shoemaker, and Rebecca assisted him 
in her spare hours. At twenty she 
began to teach school. In 1857 she 
married the late Charles H. Collins. 
After a residence of two years in 
Brooklyn, Conn., they returned to 
Rockland, where Mrs. Collins spent the 
rest of her life. The Rockland Inde- 
pendent says: 

“Mrs. Collins was the oldest woman 
in Rockland, lacking but two months 
of ninety-one years. Mrs. Collins 
passed all her life in town, and was 
one of its purest and sweetest charac- 
ters. Seventy years ago she taught a 
district school, and was prominent in 
the social, religious and educational 
life of the community during her time. 
She was one of the early abolitionists, 
and an ardent advocate of all reforms 
for the uplift of humanity. With her 
fine face, winning smile and quiet de- 
meanor, she was truly a remarkable 
woman, and she readily made friends 
by her excellent qualities of mind and 
heart. 

“Mrs. Collins was interested in the 
leading reforms of the day, and was 
among the first in this section to iden- 
tify herself with the anti-slavery 
cause. She served as vice-president of 
the local association, and was person- 
ally acquainted with Wendell Phillips, 


William Lloyd Garrison, and other 
noted reformers. Woman suffrage and 
other reform measures were cham- 


pioned by her, and she was deeply in- 
terested in educational matters.” 

Mrs. Collins retained her faculties to 
the end, and also her industry and ac- 
tivity. Her daughter, during a call 
made at our office a few months ago, 
told of the surprising number of use- 
ful articles that her mother had knit- 
ted within a short time. 

The funeral took place at the Uni- 
tarian Church, which Mrs. Collins had 
attended. The church was filled with 
mourners. The esteem in which she 
was held was attested by the large 
gathering and the beautiful floral trib- 


utes, which nearly hid the casket. 
Rev. E. J. Prescott, pastor of the 
church, Rev. H. C. MeDougal of 


Franklin, N. H., and Rev. William R. 
Lord of Needham, former pastors, con- 
ducted the services. 

William Lloyd Garrison, whose 
father was a personal friend of Mrs. 
Collins, sent the following letter: 

“My dear Miss Collins:—I should 
gladly comply with Mr. Lord’s request 
to be present at the funeral of my ven- 
erated friend, Mrs. Rebecca Poole Coi- 
lins, were I not just recovering from 
a severe illness and forced to econo- 
mize strength. 

“She was one of the noble band of 
reformers whose lives and influence 
were the saving forces of the nation 
in its death grapple with slavery. Like 
them, her sympathies were not con- 
fined to the liberation of a single race, 
but included humanity the world over. 
The rights of women, religious free- 
dom, the peace movement and cognate 
causes enlisted her constant interest 
and support. In her own town and 
neighborhood she was a_ veritable 
‘Mother in Israel.’ 

“In a letter to me of Feb. 11 was 
this characteristic sentence: ‘My sands 
are almost run, but I am glad all the 
time that I have lived just when I 
have, and seen and heard so many of 
the world’s true men and women.’ 

“Blessed are the example and mem- 
ory of this dear woman, whose spirit 
of love and gentleness included un- 
swerving conviction and moral cour- 
age. Well may Rockland hold her 
name in honor!” 

Rev. Mr. McDougal said: “Mrs. Col- 
lins was much in my life. So beauti- 
ful a soul cannot go in and out of 
your thresholds for ninety-one years 
and not shed the beauty of peace and 
love. Of her we can say that in her 
eyes we have seen the infinite. There 
was a touch of the divine in her face. 
I shall walk through life stronger, 
braver and better because her life 
shone on mine. She was the embodi- 
ment of faith, love and tenderness.” 

Rev. Mr. Lord said: “In my wide ex- 
perience with men and women, I never 
saw such a face and smile as Mrs. Col- 
lins possessed. It was the incarnation 
of a smile—the expression of a perfect 
character. The secret of that charac- 
ter that won the love and respect of 
all was its breadth. She fought the 
courageous fight for the cause of anti- 


slavery, yet she never referred to it 
later in life, so interested was she in 
present-day movements for the uplift 
of humanity. Mrs. Collins has demon- 
strated that there is a God.” 

Miss Edith L. Poole sang, “Here and 


There,” and Mrs. Collins’s favorite 

hymn, by Whittier, 

“Oh, sometimes gleams upon our 
sight, 

Through present wrong, the eternal 
right.” 


Two children survive her, C. Bur- 
leigh Collins, a teacher in the Boston 
public schools, and a member of the 
local school committee and the board 
of health, and Miss Angela W. Collins, 
librarian of the Memorial Library in 
Rockland. 





Mrs. Sallie Joy White. 


In the death of Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White, woman suffrage has lost a 
good friend, Massachusetts a pioneer 
newspaper woman, and the New Eng- 
land Women’s Press Association one 
of its most respected and most lovable 
members. 


Sarah Elizabeth Joy was born in 
Brattleboro, Vt., about 63 years ago. 
On her mother’s side she was con- 
nected with the Ballou family and 
with that of the late President Gar- 
field. 

Her first newspaper work was re- 
porting a series of suffrage conven- 
tions held by the New England W. S. 
A. throughout Vermont. She often re- 
ferred with pleasure to her associa- 
tion at that time with Lucy Stone and 
other distinguished suffragists. Some 
of her experiences as a reporter, be- 
fore she took up editorial and special 
writing, she embodied in a _ lecture, 
called “Leaves from a Reporter’s Note- 
book.” 

In 1874 she married Henry K. White. 

Besides her voluminous newspaper 
and magazine work, the greater part 
of which was published anonymously 
or under her pen name of “Penelope 
Penfeather,”’ she wrote several books, 
and lectured to women’s clubs in va- 
rious parts of the country. 

For 34 years her name has been 
familiar to newspaper readers and 
publishers, and for almost half that 
time she had been active in the wo- 
men’s clubs. She was one of the 
founders of the New England Women’s 
Press Association and its first presi- 
dent. She was elected to that office 
again in 1907, and re-elected in 1908. 
She was one of the founders of the 
Daughters of Vermont, and one of its 
early presidents. She also served a 
second term as president of the Fort- 
nightly Study Club of Dedham. 

She was invited, as one of a group 
of Massachusetts women, to attend the 
meeting in New York called by Sorosis 
in 1889 to discuss the formation of the 
General Federation of Clubs. In 1891 
the New England Women’s Press As- 
sociation gave a dinner at the Parker 
Hlouse in honor of Mrs. White’s 21 
years of service as a journalist. 

Mrs. White was an authority on 
household topics. In recent years her 
“Penelope” letters in different Boston 
papers have been widely read and fav- 
orably received. 

A long-time friend of Mrs. White, 
herself a newspaper woman of many 
years’ experience in Boston journal- 
ism, pays a tribute to Mrs. White 
which will find its echo in the hearts 
of hundreds of club women and others 
who had known her well, 

“Mrs. White had a sunny disposition 
She was generous to a fault, and es- 
pecially so to other women. She was 
always kind and encouraging to fel- 
low-workers, and helpful to the young- 
er newspaper women, for whom she 
had blazed the journalistic pathway. 
She was bright and quick at repartee, 
but her wit left no sting and was al- 
ways sweet and gracious, like herself. 
She greatly endeared herself to all who 
who had known her well: 

A devoted church woman, Mrs 
White was a member of the Church of 
the Advent when she lived in Boston, 
and later was a communicant of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Ded- 





ham. She had lived in the old Colo- 
nial house, Ashcroft, Dedham, for 
years. It was there that she died. 


She leaves two daughters, Mrs. Gran- 
ville Darling, and Mrs. Chester Mayo 
Pratt. In her passing away, the edi- 
tors of the Woman’s Journal feel a 
sense of personal lo:s and _ hereave- 
ment. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





'Hinois. 


The Illinois women are too’ busy 
just now working for suffrage to send 
word to the Woman's Journal what 
they are doing. The Chicago Record 
Herald says: 

Both Houses of the Legislature 
have been bombarded with literature 
from the rival camps. 

Hot Warfare of Leaflets. 

Early in the week the suffragists 
sent up copies of “Municipal Suffrage 
for Women—Why?”’ 

This was parried next day by a 
pamphlet from the anti-suffragists, en- 
titled “Why the Homemakers Do Not 
Want to Vote” and “Woman Suffrage 
the Corner Stone of Socialism.” 

The next volley from the suffragist 
camp was entitled “Eminent Opinions 
on Woman Suffrage,” to which the 
“Antis” replied with a broadside of 
“Reasons against Woman Suffrage.” 

The activity of the suffragists and 





the progress they appeared to be mak- 
ing with the legislators iii the offi- 








cials of the Illinois Association Op- 
posed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women to write Senator Herman H. 
Breidt, as chairman of the Senate 
elections committee, asking for advice 
as to the best method to pursue in 
making a counter campaign. Senator 
Breidt replied, stating that a public 
hearing had been set for April 14, that 
the suffragists were preparing to at- 
tend in great numbers and to be repre- 
sented by their best speakers, and that 
if the “Antis” desired they would be 
given full opportunity to present their 
side of the case at that time. 

This brought from Mrs. Caroline F. 
Corbin, president of the Association 
Opposed, a letter stating that the as- 
sociation “is composed mainly of la- 
dies who are not inclined to act in 
public ways, and our work has hither- 
to been such as could be done in the 
quiet of the home. The eruption this 
year of the suffragette movement, with 
its sensational methods, seems to have 
produced an emergency, and we are 
preparing to appear at the hearing 
April 14, in small numbers perhaps, 
but we hope in sufficient force to in- 
sure attention.” The association is 
preparing a paper for the occasion, in 
which it will make the contention that 
“socialism is the bitter foe of the re- 
public, and that woman suffrage is a 
thing without which socialism cannot 
exist.” 

Mrs, Corbin has been arguing for 
years that the granting of municipal 
suffrage to women would lead to a 
general reign of free love. 


New York. 


Publication News of Equai Franchise 
Society. 

Mrs. Mackay, president of the Equal 
Franchise Society, has engaged the 
Garden Theatre for the first and last 
Wednesday mornings in each month, 
beginning in December 2nd continuing 
till April. Prominent speakers will 
speak on the enfranchisement of wo- 
man, Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch 
opening the first meeting with an ad- 
dress on Municipal Affairs. 





Miss Ethel Arnold will deliver her 
farewell address on suffrage on Thurs- 
day evening at the Colony Club for 
the Equal Franchise Society, and 
Judge Barlow will preside. Miss Ar- 
nold has recently returned from the 
West, where her lukewarm attitude 
toward suffrage in America was 
turned into a real enthusiasm, as will 
be shown in her letter below: 

Dear Mrs. Brannan:— 

I am so glad you and Mrs. Miller 
came this afternoon. It is quite evi- 
dent that my position in regard to the 
suffrage movement in America has 
been considerably misrepresented and 
misunderstood, and it was high time 
to straighten the matter out. 

The reason for my adoption of a 
non-committal attitude towards the 
movement here in the first instance 
was a purely politic one, based upon 
what seemed to me to be good sense 
and good taste. I felt at the outset 
that I should do more harm than good 
to the cause over here if I rushed in 
with strong expressions of opinion 
about a situation of which I was nat- 
urally and patently ignorant. It 
seemed to me wisest and best to re- 
frain from any expression of opinion 
one way or another with regard to 
America until I had, in my own judg- 
ment, gathered sufficient data on 
which to base it, and when that time 
came, at the end of my four months’ 
tour, I felt that my views—for what 
they are worth—would carry more 
weight than if I had proclaimed them 
from the first. That is why I spoke 
as I did in Boston last week; that is 
why I am more than willing to speak 
out here in New York before I sail. 

Meanwhile, I honestly think I have 
done more good to the cause we all 
have at heart by my reticence than I 
should have done.by any amount of 


ill-considered and baseless rhetoric. | 


believe I have reached a class who 
have never hitherto taken the move- 
ment seriously, and whom I should 
only have antagonized it I had acted 
differently. If I have seemed to the 
suffragists of this great country either 
lukewarm or indifferent, I can only 
say that they have entirely misinter- 
preted my attitude. My one desire has 
been to help on the cause, but to help 
it on as the result of knowledge and 


not as the rsult of mere crude, im- 
mature speculation. I have a consti- 
tutional dislike to “talking in the 


air,’ and if my opinion be of any value 
at all, it is honestly worth ten times 
more now than it would have been 
four months ago. So, dear Mrs. Bran- 
nan, make any use of me now you can 
or will, and I shall be only too de- 
lighted to think and feel that I have 
contributed in the very smallest de- 
gree to a cause which, the longer I 
live, grows more vital to me, a cause 
which recognizes no barrier of race, a 
cause which is bringing all women 
who think into the one great sister- 
hood, and which will, I am convinced, 
serve eventually to weld all the peo- 
ples of the world into one great hu- 
man family. 
Cordially yours, 
Ethel M. Arnold. 
New York, April 3, 1909. 





Many new members are joining the 
Equal Franchise Society daily. 
New York, April 6, 1909. 


Geneva. 





Nothing that ever happened in 
Geneva has given so great an impetus 
to the woman suffrage cause in that 
city, it is said, as Miss Anne Fitz- 
hugh Miller’s recent address before the 
Geneva Federation of Labor. As usual, 
she spoke admirably. Mrs. Verna 
Hemiup Haley also addressed the 
meeting, and Mrs. Elizabeth Smith 
Miller, whose face alone is a more 
convincing argument than most 
speeches, was present with them. At 
the close, the Federation, which has 
800 members, voted unanimously in 
favor of equal suffrage. 

The Geneva YP. E. Club believes in 
hearing both sides, and lately invited 
Prof. J. A. Leighton of Hobart College 
to address its members in opposition 
to suffrage. Rev. Robert M. Beach, an- 
other professor at Hobart, answered 
Dr. Leighton, after which several of 
the college professors and :tudents 
and Miss Christine Rose gave a short 
“suffragette playlette.” . 





The Brooklyn W. S. A. held its 
monthly meeting March 16 at the 
rooms of the Y. W. C. A. A fine pro- 


prepared, the general 
International Prob- 
P. H. Main as chair- 


gram had been 
subject being 
lems, with Mrs. 
man of the day. 

The sudden illness of Senorita Car- 
olina Huidobro, who was to speak on 
“The Women of Argentine and Chili 
in the Peace Movement,” necessitated 
a change at the last moment; but we 
were fortunate in securing Dr. Ernest 
Richards, Professor of German civili- 
zation in Columbia University, who 
came to us between classes to speak 
on “International Peace.’ He _ de- 
livered a very able address, listened 
to with intense interest by all. Miss 
Hilda Loines gave a brief but inter- 
esting bulletin of “Suffrage Items,’ 
and the president, Mrs. Loines, in 
very happy vein, reported what she 
was pleased to term “Sidelights of 
the Hearing at Albany.”’ Mrs. Simis, 
chairman of the Tuncheon Commit- 
tee, reported progress in regard to the 
luncheon for May 14th. Reports were 
given by Miss Harkins for the society 
of the probation officer and also for 
the Kings County P. E. League. 

The subject of suffrage posters for 
the Elevated Railroad being present- 
ed, it was voted to contribute five dol- 
lars toward the fund. 

Mrs. Fisk reported the play “Votes 
for Women” on the opening night in 
glowing terms. The president ap- 
pointed Mesdames Lloyd, Main and 
Simis a committee to choose the 
Brooklyn W. S. A. table at the suf- 
frage bazaar to be held in the fall. 

Tea was served, with the usual so- 
cial half-hour after adjournment. 

Margaret Wright Hampson, 
Chairman Press Committee. 
March 26. 


Missouri. 

Senator Peck has introduced a 
bill for the submission of a constitu- 
tional amendment giving women full 
suffrage. This was done at the request 
of Mrs. Victoria Conklin Whitney and 
other women. 


Kansas. 





The Woman’s Journal's informant 
was in error in saying that the lower 


House of the Kansas Legislature 
passed the presidential woman _ suf- 
frage bill. The State Constitution 


says: “A majority of all the members 
elected to each House, voting in the 
aftirmative, shall necessary to 
pass any bill or joint resolution.” 
The number of members in the Kan- 
sas House is 125. While the vote 
stood 59 ayes to 57 noes, thus giving 
a majority of the votes cast, you will 
readily see that this was not a con- 


be 





stitutional majority, as 59 is not a 
majority vote for 125 members. 
Olive P. Bray. 
Topeka. 


Oregon. 





The Oregon Legislature adjourned 
its special session at noon today, after 
having been called together yesterday, 
at great expense to the taxpayers of 
the State, to correct some of the more 
flagrant errors of the regular session, 
discovered after adjourning sine die a 
fortnight ago. 

Ilion. S. W. Benson 
our new U. 8S. Senator, ex-Gov. George 
E. Chamberlain, thus shutting out the 
woman who was to be Acting Gover- 
nor, as quoted in your columns from 
the Oregonian last week. 

A strenuous but ineffectually con- 
cealed effort was made by our notorie- 
ty-seeking “remonstrant” to get a bill 
through the Legislature to hamper the 
activities of the suffragists: but we 
had only to acquaint the leading mem- 
bers of both Houses with the “true 
inwardness” of her poorly-ambushed 


endeavors, to induce them, in the 
words of one of their number, to 
“knock it silly.’ which they did in 


short order. 

But recent enactments in State and 
municipal affairs have fastened upon 
our people burdens of taxation which 
women are declaring too grievous ta 
be borne. Yesterday was our last day 


of grace for taking advantage of the 
rebate of three per cent. on our taxes. 
Many tax-paying women came in from 
the suburbs and outlying country dis- 





has succeeded | 





tricts, a number of whom called at my 
home in aimless protest against “‘taxa- 
tion without representation.” After 
the first delegation of this new kind of 
“remonstrants” had gone, I was called 
upon by so many tax-paying women 
of the city on a like errand that, al- 
though I had previously paid my own 
taxes by check, I repaired to the court 
house, where I spent ten minutes as a 
looker-on. During this brief time I 
counted 24 women and seven men 
standing in line, awaiting their turn 
before the sheriff's window, with no 
more harm coming to the women than 
we encounter at the post-office, the box 
office, the theatre, or the bank. 

As most of these women knew me 
by sight, they made, while waiting, 
many protests. One woman told me 
she had disposed of all her property 
and her little home, and had sent her 
money to British Columbia. Others 
told me of wordy encounters with the 
assessor or his deputies, and one gen- 
tleman, who evidently was some sort 
of an officer, said that the ratio of 
men and women in the waiting line, 
whom I had just counted, had aver- 
aged about the same during the whole 
afternoon. 

Our quiet method of securing favor- 
able consideration of tax-paying suf- 
frage for women citizens receive. 
much impetus at a recent meeting at 
the Helig Theatre, on the occasion of 
a general protest of men and women 
against the burdens of excessive taxa- 
tion. Our’ public-spirited fellow- 
townsman and equal suffragist, Mr. C. 
A. Henry, had issued the call, and in- 
vited the tax-paying women of the city, 
who, with many voters, were out in 
force. At the proper moment I had 
the honor of offering a resolution, ask- 
ing that some woman—a heavy tax- 
payer—be appointed as one of the com- 
mittee of fifteen to be named by the 
chair “to inquire into the causes of in- 
creased taxation." The applause that 
followed was not noisy, but respectful, 
deep, and prolonged, calling out in re- 
sponse by Mr. Henry, one of the most 
eloquent, brief appeals for votes for 
women I have ever heard, and result- 
ing in the appointment of Mrs. Pres- 
ton Smith to the position—a _ noble, 
womanly woman, who commands the 
universal respect of law-abiding citi- 
zens 

I am happy to add that our labor 
leaders and the socialists, a few of 
whom were at first opposed to our 
pending tax-paying women’s amend- 
ment, have fallen into line and are 
earnestly advocating our plan for se- 
curing “one step at a time” as a foct- 
hold for future progress toward the 
goal of equal rights for all. 

Abigail Scott Duniway. 

Portland, March 17. 





Pennsylvania. 





The monthly meeting of the Phila- 
delphia County W. S. A. was held 
March 24, one week earlier than the 
stated time, to allow delegates from 
the society to attend the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania in Lancaster, on the 31st. 

Much work is being done by the 
various committees. Five new names 
were proposed for membership. _ Lit- 
erature has been sent out during the 
month to the amount of $5.31 for 
postage. 

The chairman of a Committee ap- 
pointed at the last meeting to arrange 
ffor debates on woman suffrage in 
various church societies, reported 
that, while several ministers of dif- 





(Continued on Page 60.) 


MTS. LOUISé Lewin. Malthens 


READER 


Talks ¢n American end English Poetesses. 
Selections from tbe best writers of 
Yesterday and Today. 

Parlor Readings. Short (original) plays given. 
Church Societies and Clubs and Home Reading 
to Invalids. Also 
Personal Culture Exercises. 

Address P. O., READVILLE, MASS 





FOR SALE LOW TO BUILDERS 


DORCHESTER—58,000 


of land, with three frontages on 40- 








square feet 
foot streets having gas, water and 
The tract will make 15 lots 
each lot 40 feet 
front and within from 500 to 1000 feet 


sewerage. 
for family houses, 
of a railroad station with half-hourly 
trains to and from South Station, Bos- 
ton; time 10 to 16 minutes; fare 5 
cents. 

These lots are all within 1000 feet of 
electrics running every six minutes to 
They 


low, on terms 


and from all parts of Boston. 


will be -sold very to 


suit buyers. Commission will be paid. 


Address Owner, 6 Beacon St., Room 


1018, Boston, Mass. 
DORCHESTER—$25. TO LET. New 
swell-front, brown stone and brick 
house, 6 rooms and bath, open plumb- 
ing, all modern improvements. For 
single family; or for sale, $200 cash 
and $20 monthly. Address Owner, 6 
Beacon St., Room 1018, Boston. 


DORCHESTER—$20, handsome up- 
per flat, 6 rooms and bath, new 3-fam- 
ily house, near steam and electrics; 
good neighborhood. Address Owner, 6 
Beacon St., Room 1018, Boston. 
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TWO FAIRY TALES. 





By Mrs. Clara E. Birdsall. 





With more apologies to the gentle- 
man in the Fourth Division. 





There was once a man in Boston town 

Who said, with a great, portentous 
frown: 

“Women are so different from men 

That governing is beyond their ken.” 

Said this man one morning to his 
wife: 

“My dear, you have a cinch in life. 

Now | must bear heavy burdens sore, 

For you, dear, whom you know I 
adore.” 


So this man, who worked in Boston 
town, 
Climbed Beacon 
brown, 

And sat him down in a swivelled chair, 
Which his ponderous weight would 

searcely bear. 


Hill in a_= study 


All the weary day, from nine to four, 

His own and his wife’s burdens he 
bore, 

Except an hour or more for his lunch, 

And an occasional glass of punch. 

His wife, as soon as he closed the 
door, ; 

Proceeded to dress her children four; 

Their lunches for school were all put 
up, 

And the 
pup. 


chickens fed, likewise the 


Then the dishes were washed and put 
away, 

And. the beds were aired as well as 
she may. 

Then she flew briskly to the wash-tub, 

And on until noon ‘twas rub, rub, rub. 


In the afternoon, though worn and | 
tired, 

She goes to church, by sympathy fired, 

To sew weary hours for those less 
blest, 

And does her simple, womanly best. 


At five this same man of Boston town 





Comes home, still with a portentous 
frown. 

The children troop in from school and 
play, 


And all tell of their busy, busy day. | 

She deftly cooks the evening meal, 

Though her brain with weariness may 
reel, 

Each little one is undressed for bed, 

And each little evening prayer is said. 


Meanwhile this same man from Bos- 
ton town 


Continues, with the same _ learned! 
frown, | 

To bear his own and wife’s burdens 
sore, 

By reading all the newspaper lore. 


She sits there darning old socks like 
new, 

And planning tomorrow's ironing, toc. 

She, vou will see, has a cinch in life, 

While he must bear the burden and 
strife. 





Ps 2 — | 
Once a man in the Fourth Division | 


Said, with a great deal of decision: 
“Just a turnip in the mud are we; 
In woman a beauteous rose we see.”’| 


But the turnip, though 
does grow. 

But does the Fourth Division? Oh, no! 

His brain has just the same formation 

As the first crude Yankee’s in the 
nation. 


common, yet 


The beauteous roses file to their work, 

And day by day nor falter nor shirk. 

Though all the hardships of life they 
bear, 

Few of its privileges they wear. 


Then, since man a turnip cannot be, 

Nor woman a rose, it seems to me 

We'd best call each a human being, 

On this essential point agreeing. 
Newton, Mass. 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Miss Crystal Eastman, a daughter of 
Rev. Annis F. Eastman, gave a very 
interesting talk recently before the 
Woman's Trade Union League of 
Massachusetts on “employers’ liabil- 
ity” for accidents to workmen. Misa 
Eastman conducted the recent inves- 
tigation at Pittsburg. She pointed out 
that England, Germany, France and 
all the leading European nations have 
abandoned having the amount of com- 
pensation due for industrial accidents 
fought out at haphazard in each indi- 
vidual case by a suit brought by the 
workman against the employer. All 
have established by law a _ regular 
scale of compensation for such acci- 
dents, and when a man is killed or 
disabled, the money is paid over at 
once as a matter of course. 

Miss Eastman said that in England 
an employer can take out an insurance 
against industrial accidents to his 
workmen at rates very little higher 
than he has to pay in this country, 
and all the money goes direct to the 
workman or his family, while here the 
bulk of it goes for law expenses, and 
the victim’s family get only a small 
fraction of it. 





In the case of a number of men in 


Pittsburg disabled for life, out of a 
loss of $123,065 the victims received 
only $520. Under the European sys- 
tem the employer knows in advance 
just about how much he will have to 
pay every year in consequence of in- 
dustrial accidents; there is no ill feel- 
ing stirred up, such as is always 
aroused by a fight for damages in 
court; and the man who is disabled, 
or the family of the man who is killed, 
get the money immediately. Here 
they can get it only after litigation 
lasting from two to four years. We 
are almost the last of civilized coun- 
tries to hold on to this system, under 
which more than half of those injured 
get no compensation at all. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from Page 59) 





ferent denominations had been writ- 
ten to on the subject, none had re- 
sponded, Three other members of the 
Committee had the same experience. 
One noble exception, who was called 


upon personally, promised to try to 
arrange such a debate in his church, 
and also took a _ petition to have 


signed among the members. 

Mrs. Olive Pond Amies told of a 
meeting ‘held recently at the Women’s 
Christian Association, where suffrage 
was the principal subject and aroused 
much enthusiasm among the 200 
working women present. 

Miss Lida Stokes Adams reported 
her success in organizing the women 
in ber own ward in the cause of suf- 
frage, and the Philadelphia 
hopes that such organizations 
soon be formed in every ward in 
the city. 

Miss Lucy Anthony announced that 
rates to the National Convention at 
Seattle, July Ist, had been arranged 
and that the round trip from Chicago 
would cost $62. 

The annual cake and candy sale of 
the Philadelphia Society will be hetd 
on the last Saturday in April. 





Margaret D. Woodnutt. 
Philadelphia. 

Washington. 
We have an excellent list of sub- 


chairmen of local committees for the 
National Convention. 

We are making every effort to have 
the arrangements as perfect as pos- 


sible, and I feel perhaps unduly elated | 


over our suecess in securing the most 
convenient church in the city for our 
convention hall, the Plymouth church, 
which seats nearly one thousand peo- 
ple and is down in the very heart of 
the city, in the same block with the 
new Post Office. 

The chairmen of local committees on 
arrangements are: General chairman, 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 1629 14th av- 


enue: Hospitality—Mrs. George Mar- 
vin Savage, 212 23d avenue north: 
Press—Miss <Adella M. Parker, 419 


Boylston avenue north: Sunday Speak- 
ers in Churches—Dr. Sarah Kendall, 
477 Arcade Building: Rest Room—Mrs. 
Nellie Mitchell Fick, 1616 East Madi- 


Rininger, 803 Summit avenue; Decora- 
tions—Miss Mathilde J. Piper, 1504 
18th avenue; [nformation—Mrs. C. M. 
Miller, 1992 E. Thomas; Post Office— 
Mrs. J. E. Baker, Manette; Banner- 
ets—the Misses Kangley, 1425 East 
Ward street: Badges—Miss Florence 
Schage and Miss Rose Glass, Broad- 
way High School; Ushers and Pages— 
lpr. Maud Parker, Lumber Exchange 
Building: Music—Mme. Grace Harris, 
1709 Bellevue avenue: Platform—Mrs. 
Blanche Browning Tindall, 1718 East 
Pine; Washington Woman’s Cook 
Book—Mrs. Ellen S. Leckenby, 323 Ar- 
cade Building; Literature—Mrs. M. La 
Reine Baker, Spokane Hotel, Spokane; 
Organization—Mrs. Emma Smith De- 


Voce, Thorp. 
Cora Smith Eaton, M.D. 
Seattle. 
“What is the answer to the Girl 


Question? Woman Suffrage.” So 
writes the Seattle Star in a recent is- 
sue in announcing that Seattle’s fair 
Portia, Mrs. Leonia W. Browne, had 
won first prize in the Star’s contest as 
to “How a Man Should Propose.” 
The contest was a merry one, there 
being many entries. Mrs. Browne, 
who is president of the Green Lake 
Political Equality Club and an ardent 
suffragist, under the pen name “Ideal- 
ist” sent in the following answer: 
“The man I could love and would 
probably accept would be the one who 
would presume no more than to take 
my hand in his own, but who would 
look straight into my eyes and say: 
‘I love you, girl, and want you. Can 
you love me well enough to be my 
wife?” And his voice would ring 
strong and true, and his dear, clear 
eyes would tell all the rest of the story 
—no play acting or setting a pace that 
I should know at once would not be 


kept up after the honeymoon was 
over.” 
The first prize was a box at the 


Moore Theatre at a performance of 
“The Girl Quection.” Mrs. Browne in- 
vited prominent suffragists to occupy 
the box with her, and, decorated as it 
was with pennants and banners, the 
box well demonstrated the cleverness 
of Seattle’s “suffragettes.” 

Mrs. Browne is the co-head of a de- 
lightful family, and is the handsomest 
member of the Seattle bar. She has 


Society | 
may | 


created something of an innovation by 
insisting on wearing her hat in the 
court-room, in- spite of some few 
protests on the part of her opponents 
in legal “tussles,” but she wins her 
cases. A. M. P. 





The Spokane E. 8. A. elected the 
following officers at its recent annual 
meeting in the assembly rooms of the 
Chamber of Commerce: 

President, Mrs. May Arkwright 
Hutton; vice-presidents, Mrs. LaReine 
Baker, Mrs. W. M. Wilson, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Gilson; secretary, Mrs. Sadie 
Coates; treasurer, Mrs. Nellie Col- 
bert. 

Mrs. Hutton announced that ar- 
rangements had been made for a 
series of parlor meetings in different 


might become familiar with the spirit 
of the equal suffrage movement. 

“The State of Washington has con- 
tributed more than 25,000 names to 
the national suffrage petition,’ Mrs. 
Hutton added. “Some of these have 
already been forwarded to national 
headquarters. Other petitions now in 
circulation in eastern and western 
Washington will be forwarded soon 
There is more than ordinary interest 
in the campaign the women of Wash- 
ington are making, and we have every 
reason to believe that the amendment 
to our State constitution will be 
adopted.” 

There were addresses by Charles 
M. Fassett, J. Grant Hinkle and Rich- 
ard A. Hutchinson, candidates for 
mayor of Spokane. Mrs. Hutton and 
Mrs. W. M. Wilson also spoke briefly, 
setting forth their plans. 








| 
California. 


| Mrs. Clara B. 
a large suffrage meeting lately held 
in Berkeley, under the auspices of 
the Political Equality Society, the 
Town and Gown Club, the Federated 
Mothers’ Club, 
Suffrage League 
organizations. 

| Mrs. Mary McHenry Keith presided. 


Colby addressed a 


and other women’s 


|Mrs. Colby described the suffrage 
movement in England. Addresses 
were made by Albert Elliot, presi- 





dent of the Oakland City Council, Rev. 


lI. N. MeCash of the First Christian 
|Chureh, Mrs. Elinor Carlisle, A. A 
|'Dennison of Oakland, B. Fay Mills 





jand Mrs. Ray, president of the Oak- 
land Suffrage League. 


According to the report in a local 
paper, Mr. Elliet, president of the 
Oakland City Council, came out 


| strongly in behalf of militant methods. 
| He defined the American suffragist as 
one who peacefully discussed the sub- 
ject while presiding at pink teas. 
Rightly, he said, the English suffra- 
| gette should he called suffra-get, for 
| She got up and went after what she 
| wanted. 

{The phrase “militant methods” is 
| rather vague. Many of the methods 
| adopted by the “militant” suffrage so- 
cieties in England could be used with 





advantage in America, and are being 
and such 
meetings, 


| taken up more more, as 


| open-air posters, proces- 


| son; Automobile Trip—Mrs. Nellie M. |sions, ete. Others, such as interrupt- 


ing public we __ believe 
would do more harm than good in this 
country, and there has been little dis- 
It 


our prob- 


speakevs, 


position shown to resort to them. 
must that 
lem here is different from that of our 
sisters in Great Britain. In most of 
our States, we have the majority of 
the public and of the law-makers still 
to and that thing 
would not convert but them. 
In England they have the majority of 
the public and of the law-makers al- 
ready converted, and the only obsta- 
cle is a blind and pig-headed cabinet 
which refuses to let the suffrage bill 
come to a vote. Under these circum- 
stances the English suffragettes have 
set out to make the lives of the cab- 
inet ministers a burden in every 
way that they can devise, and are vis- 
iting them with as many plagues as 
were successively sent upon Phara- 
oh so long as he continued to harden 
his heart. Our part is to wish more 
power to them, and increasing trib- 
ulation to Mr. Asquith. But in the 
delight with which we read of their 
wonderful campaign, we should keep 
in mind the difference of American 
conditions, and select from their tac- 
tics those that fit our circumstances, 
rejecting those than do not. A. S. B.] 


be remembered 


convert, sort of 


repel 





Maryland. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw addressed the 
Equal Suffrage League of Baltimore 
at the Friends’ Meeting House on 
March 27. Mrs. Donald Hooker pre- 
sided. Miss Shaw was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded. 

The next day she addressed a large 
meeting held at the Lyric, under the 
auspices of the Woman Suffrage Club 
of Baltimore, of which Mrs. Funck is 
president. Judge Moses of the Juven- 
l ile Court presided, and there were 
addresses by Mrs. Florence Kelley 
and Mrs. Funck. 

Much interest was aroused, and the 
Baltimore papers interviewed the 





parts of the city, so that all interested. 


the College Women’s | 





Governor and other prominent men, 
and published their opinions on wo- 
man suffrage. 





Massachusetts. 





The New Voters’ Festival took place 
last Sunday, and the program an- 
nounced in our columns last week was 
successfully carried out. The number 
of young men attending was larger 
than usual. Persons not wholly in 
sympathy with the suffrage movement, 
who attended for the first time, com- 
mented afterward upon the earnest- 
ness and solemnity shown by the au- 
dience. 

The executive committee of the Bos- 
ton E. S. A. for Good Government 
voted this week to join in the protest 
against the proposed increase of tariff 
duties, especially upon articles of wo- 
men’s wear and upon the common nec- 


essaries of life. It was also voted 
unanimously to work for the bill to 
provide mcre money for the Boston 
schcols. 





SILVER PLATE PREMIUM. 





We offer for new subscribers for 
the Woman's Journal at our reduced 
price of $1.50 a year the following 
beautiful premiums: 


For one new subscriber, one-half 
dozen beautiful silver plated tea- 
spoons. 


For two new subscribers, one-half 
dozen silver plated dessert spoons. 

For three new subscribers, one-half 
dozen silver plated table spoons. 

For ten new subscribers, one 26- 
piece set containing 6 teas, 6 tables, 6 
forks, 6 knives, sugar shell and butter 
knife, all in hinge-cover lined box, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. lucia Ames Mead lately gave 
30 lectures on peace, in 20 days. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Hill contributes tu 
Collier’s Weekly for April 3 an inter- 
esting article on ‘“‘Woman’s Battle for 
the Ballot in Chicago.” 

Henceforth the rear cars of trains 
on the Hudson and Manhattan R. R. 
in New York City will be reserved for 
women during the rush hours, from 
7 to 9 A. M. and 4.30 to 7 P. M. 

Jan VPouren has been set free, 
aiter long and harassing legal delays. 
The precedent has been established 
that political refugees are not to be 
surrendered to Russia, and all lovers 
of liberty will breathe more freely. 

A two-act operetta, “The Gypsy 
(Jueen,”” with ‘music, dancing and folk 


songs, by members of the Civic Ser- 
vice House, will be given for the bene- 
fit of the Breadwinners’ Camp, on 


April 29, at 8 P. M., in Potter Hall, 
Ifuntington avenue. A few tickets at 
50 cents and cents and _ possibly 
$1.00, can still be secured by mail or in 
person, at 112 Salem street, Boston. 
The statement was made in the Wo- 
man’s Journal that in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature the vote for the 
woman suffrage constitutional amend- 
ment, including pairs, had increased 
“almost 400 per cent.’ over that of last 
time. This was not quite correct. Our 
vote was almost quadrupled, but a 
quadrupling of the vote would be an 
increase of 300 per cent., not 400. The 
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anti-suffrage vote increased only 37 
per cent. 
An Anti-Suffrage Association made 


up of rich society women has been 
formed in Pennsylvania. Mrs. Charles 
Eliot Guild of Massachusetts went on 
to Philadelphia to help them organize. 
Many years ago the Antis announced 
their intention of forming an “anti” 


association in every State in the 
Union. Pennsylvania is the fifth to 
be formed in 15 years. In addition 


there are smal] “committees” in four 
States more. There are Suffrage As- 
sociations in 33 States and several Ter- 
ritories. 

Mrs. Lily Wilkinson Thompson, 
who does such admirable press work 
for woman suffrage in Mississippi, has 
lost her dearly-loved father. She 
writes: “Two days before he passed 
away he signed the petition for the 
enfranchisement of women. If I 
needed inspiration to hold me to my 
faith until my latest breath is spent, 
I would find it in that sacred signa- 
ture, and in the memory of his devo- 
tion to the cause.” 

Miss Marian Dudley’ Richards, 
whose business of managing for art- 
ists, lecturers, readers, musicians and 
other entertainers of high order has 
already been mentioned in our col- 
umns, is manager for Mr. Roger No- 
ble Burnham, the actor-sculptor, a pic- 
ture of whose relief portrait of Mrs. 
Olive Tilford Dargan appeared in the 
Woman’s Journal last week. Miss 
Richards highly recommends Mr. 


men’s clubs, schools, etc. She may be 
addressed in regard to either the lec- 
ture or any portrait or class work for 
Mr. Burnham at 247 Fisher avenue, 
Brookline, Mass. 

Our friend, Mrs. Lucy Weaver of 
Washington, D. C., has suffered a se- 
vere bereavement in the loss of her 
ten-year-old son, William Stanton 
Weaver. A tumor on the brain led to 
blindne:s a year ago, and the opera- 
tion for its removal has just proved 
fatal. He was an exceptionally bright 
and lovable boy, and much interested 
in his mother’s work for the W. R. C. 
and the G. A. R. This continued to 
the last. The National Tribune says: 
“The last time that Willie appeared 
in public was to bring his dollar to 
the ‘experience meeting’ of Phil Sheri- 
dan Corps, and tell, as did all the 
others, how he earned it. One of the 
items was pathetic. ‘I had been to so 
many doctors about my eyes that I 
was getting tired,’ Willie said. ‘They 
told me that I was to go to another, 
and I didn’t think it would do any 
good, but I said, “Well, I will go if 
you will give me a quarter to make up 
my dollar for Phil Sheridan Corps,” 
and they gave it to me, and here’s 
the dollar,’ holding it up amidst pro- 
longed applause.”” Mrs. Weaver will 
have the sympathy of all her friends 
in this great loss. 





HUMOROUS. 





Gladys was very rough in her play. 
When asked if she had a nice time at 
the children’s party, she answered: 

“] just had a_perfec’ly splendid 
time. I knocked down two boys.”— 
The April Delineator. 





The senior Greek professor, in his 
lecture to the juniors, speaking of the 
marriage of Venus and Vulean, re- 
marked that “the handsomest women 
generally marry the homeliest men.” 
He added grimly, “There's encourage- 
ment for a good many of you.” 





The second day drew to its close 
with the twelfth juryman still uncon- 
vinced. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the court 
officer, “shall I, as usual, order twelve 
dinners?” 

“Make it,” said the foreman, “eleven 
dinners and a bale of hay.”—Tit-Bits. 





The minister of a Secoteh parish 
said to one of his flock, “John, I fear 
you are growing remiss in your reli- 
gious duties. I have not seen you in 
the kirk these three Sabbaths.” 

“Na,” answered John. “It’s no that 
I'm growing remiss. I’m just tinkerin’ 
awa wi’ my soul masel.’’-—London 
News. 





CHEAP LAND FOR BUILDINGS. 


Dorchester: 58,000 square feet of 


land suitable for apartment houses. 
Will make 15 lots, each 40 feet front, 


on 40-foot streets, with gas, water and 


sewage, all within from 500 to 1000 
feet of railroad station, with half- 


hourly trains to and from South Sta- 
tion, Boston—fare 5 cents—time 10 to 


16 minutes; also within 3 minutes’ 


walk of Neponset Avenue electrics, 


running every six minutes to and 


from any part of city. For sale very 


low on terms to suit buyers. Address, 
OWNER, 6 Beacon St., Room 1018, 
Boston. 





FLOWERS 


Either loose or made 
up into beautiful and 
artistic arrangements 
for any purpose re- 
quired, at most reason- 
able prices. We also 
offer helpful sugges- 
tions. Telephone or- 
ders very carefully at- 
tended to. 


J, NEWMAN & SONS CORP’N 


24 TREMONT STREET Old Boston Museum Site 























THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 





Burnham’s demonstration lecture on 
“The Processes of Sculpture” to wo- 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 








tive waists. 


becoming models. 


be done up without being ironed. 





Miss M. F. Fisk, 


322 Boylston St. 
Announces the Opening of two styles of very attrac- 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 


The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, Gray and White; very 
The Crepe are most distinguished in design, done 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and are in great demand, as they can 


THE RED 
GLOVE SHOP 
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